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KYRIE ELEISON: OUR ADVENT PRAYER 


HEN a Latin rite layman attends a Greek Liturgy, 
the only words he usually understands are Kyrie 
eleison. He realizes, perhaps for the first time in 
his life, that, as often as he has repeated those fa- 
miliar words, he was praying with the ancient and 

present Greek Church. A further surprise to him is the frequent 

repetition of this phrase in the Greek liturgy, a fact which ought 
to explain why it was never translated into the Latin vernacular. 

It needed no translation, because like the Amen and Alleluia it 

was popularly understood when introduced into the Latin Mass. 





The origin of this prayer is doubtlessly Greek, although it is 
the universal cry of a sinful race and appears here and there long 
before the Christian era, wherever there was a strong sense of sin 
and of a corresponding need for redemption. “‘Lord, have mercy” 
echoes through the Old Testament with its supernatural longing 
for redemption. It must have been a familiar prayer form before 
the primitive Christian Mass went from Jerusalem to Antioch, 
there to begin wearing the universal garb of the Greek language. 
Just when the Kyrie eleison originated in the Greek or Latin 
liturgies does not appear with historical accuracy, though we are 
certain that it came from the East to the West in the fifth cen- 
tury, a century after it was in use in the Greek liturgy. The Greek 
ectenes, or chanted litanies of deacon and choir, have direct af- 
finity with the Kyrie eleison of our Foremass. 


Some historians deny that our Kyries are a remnant of a for- 
mer longer litany before the Latin Mass and say that they were 
introduced independently of any litany. Against that view we have 
such evidence as our chanted litany on Holy Saturday, for exam- 
ple, when the Kyrie of the litany serves also for the Mass. Again 
it is well known that a litany was chanted before Mass also in 
the ancient Roman stational liturgy, and the Gregorian antipho- 
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nary provides that the Kyrie be not repeated in Mass when a 
(stational) litany has preceded. Whatever the historians’ verdict 
—and it cannot be our present purpose to settle the problem of 
origins—when the litany became obsolete, the Kyrie eleison 
stayed. Our ninefold repetition, three Kyries alternating with the 
triple Christe eleison, seems to be the arrangement of Gregory the 
Great about 600. The retention of this invocation proves again 
that the Church never forgets an essential prayer form, just as 
little as she ever forgets a battle against heresy. The present trini- 
tarian interpretation, of three invocations in honor of each di- 
vine Person, stems from the triple three and is not native to the 
Kyrie eleison. 

Two valuable observations on the historical data force them- 
selves upon us. 1) The Kyrie eleison is everywhere a community 
prayer alternating between minister and people (or choir), or a 
response to the Greek ectenes of petition. 2) Its character of peti- 
tion: it serves both as an introduction (Pater noster, collect) and 
as an answer to prayers of petition. St. Benedict calls the Kyrie 
eleison the “‘litany’’ and prescribes it before the oration in the 
various hours of the office (Holy Rule, chap. 9, et al.). 


MEANING AND SPIRIT 

Though the Kyrie is a minor part of the Foremass, it is never- 
theless an important prayer. The official prayers of the Foremass 
have the function of preparing the faithful for the sacred action 
of the Sacrifice proper. Once we grasp this function of devotio of 
the Kyrie eletson we shall have grasped also its essential meaning. 
It grows out of the same consciousness of sin as the Confiteor and 
resembles Psalm 42 in that it rouses us to supernatural longing. 
Thus it summarizes and combines the humility and longing em- 
bedded in the preliminary prayers. To ask the Blessed Trinity so 
insistently to have mercy on us implies an awareness of our sin- 
ful and unredeemed state together with a strong desire for the 
graces of redemption. Both are necessary if we are to take our 
part in the Mass and benefit properly from it. But we must scru- 
tinize this guiding purpose more in detail. 

Sometimes we tend to read our own attitudes into God and 
imagine that by our prayers God undergoes a change and becomes 
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“disposed’’ to answer our requests. What really happens, how- 
ever, when we pray with the proper sentiments, is that we our- 
selves are disposed for His ready and beneficent action. A prayer 
of petition with the right guidance of faith brings us back to our 
sense of dependence on God and renders us worthy of divine gifts. 
It takes more than a mechanical set of words: it requires right 
knowledge of our condition as fallen creatures and due subjection 
of our will and whole being to God’s pleasure. What makes any 
prayer acceptable is not just the right combination of words or 
syllables, but the extinction in the soul of pride and presumption 
of spirit. The presence of their contraries, humility and compunc- 
tion, are the conditions God looks for in intelligent subjects. To 
approach God in petition without preparation is nothing less than 
presumption. We are not entitled to proceed at once and with 
boldness to the exercise of our highest functions in the Mystical 
Body, to the oration of the Mass or to the offering with Christ, 
without self-abasement. “‘But let a man prove himself and so let 
him eat of that Bread and drink of the Cup’’ (1 Cor. 11:28). 
“Whoever humbles himself shall be exalted’ (Matt. 23:12). 


Prayer is something complex only because sin has made us 
complicated. Faith tells us, and it all depends on faith, that sin 
is retrogression from God, a backlash that needs to be disentangled 
before the soul can follow the direct line to God and before it car 
absorb Christ’s light and life. The power of faith brings us to 
our knees at the Confiteor, because we realize the indignity of 
Christ’s baptized members claiming, with unwashed soul, their 
part in the common action and fruits of His Sacrifice. That aware- 
ness of sinfulness and impotence endures as we approach the altar. 
We advance to the introit and aspire to higher prayer, namely to 
prayer per Christum Dominum nostrum, but the Holy Spirit of 
prayer in the Church of Christ prevents that rise to perfect prayer 
until the clash between sin and sanctity is solved in us. As we 
stand in the presence of Christ at the consecrated altar, our active 
faith sees the gulf between the holiness of Christ and our lowly 
state: Lord, have mercy! Our spirit groans with persevering repe- 
tition before it dares swing itself to the elevation of Gloria in ex 
celsis Deo , . . Jesu Christe . . . in gloria Det Patris and the trin- 
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itarian collect. In that crucial moment the Spirit treads the Kyrie 
eleison out of the winepress of our soul and a new supernatural 
longing is born in us. We bring the sacrifice of a cor contritum et 
humiliatum along with the sacrifice of our intellect in the homage 
of faith, and find that this immolation has brought us a rebirth 
‘and supernatural preparation for the greater Sacrifice of Christ's 
Mystical Body. 


Kyrie eleison is a prayer of desire and hope—not just any sort 
of desire and hope, but hope and desire springing from faith and 
reborn out of death to self. Faith puts our hope and longing into 
right theological channels. Hope is in the will and implies that the 
object of our love is either absent or imperfectly in our possession. 
Faith again guides our vision to see the object of our supernatural 
hope, union with God, as achieved only through Christ in His 
Church. Christ is indestructibly present in His Mystical Body, but 
we as individuals possess Him imperfectly because of our fickle 
wills. That realization gives a tremendous jolt to any unaided 
human aspirations we may have and awakens us to cling to God's 
promises if we want our union with Him to be safe beyond human 
vicissitudes. 


We need help, the help of a Mediator and a whole society to 
sustain our striving. We are powerless to lift ourselves up by our 
own bootstraps and our individualistic human longings must be- 
come supernaturalized and socialized and sacramentalized. That 
means, faith lifts up our human acts unto the level of Christ's 
mediation in the Church, where they become hopeful and effective 
because of a new association with Christ in His sacramental order. 
Redemption is more than my individual and private action: it 
is the social action of Christ in His Church redeeming my soul. 
From this it ought to be clear that a child of God is never casual 
or haphazard in his prayers of longing, least of all at Mass, be- 
cause faith directs his devotion according to known norms and 


the mind of Christ. 


The effect of this guidance on the child of God at prayer is 
both restraint and freedom: he is restrained by his unregenerate 
nature, freed by the presence and attraction of Christ. That is the 
Kyrie eletson, which is placed side by side with the Gloria in ex- 
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celsis and so pictures that paradox of irredemption and redemp- 
tion, of Advent and Christmas. 


It should not be hard in this year of victory 1945 still to dis- 
cover some facts of irredemption. The war ended in fear both for 
the defeated and the victors, and fear is proof of danger and some- 
thing wrong in the world. Even the Atlantic Charter recognized 
the need of freedom from fear. Now the unethical use of the 
atomic bomb threatens a world which is striving to outlaw war 
and force and fear. Perhaps we are forgetting to outlaw the devil 
and to exorcize him from the dealings of nations! Who was left 
“holding the bag’? Surely not the devil. Although the war is 
over, we still have the forces of evil with us. And the Holy Spirit 
promised that “‘the mighty shall be mightily tormented”’ (Wis- 
dom 6:7). And Christ did not prophesy in vain that ‘‘Jerusalem 
will be trodden down by the Gentiles until the times of the na- 
tions be fulfilled’’ (Luke 21:24). Then there are the home atroci- 
ties (divorce, birth control, abortion), the juvenile problem, the 
rejection of Christ in education, our unredeemed minorities and 
races. While these evils continue and even increase, the second 
coming of Christ, or parousia, becomes daily more imminent. Ad- 
vent has the power to bring our thoughts and aspirations of re- 
demption up to date if only we follow the instincts of the Holy 
Ghost. But we are playing ostrich, burying our heads in the drift- 
sand of pessimism and journalistic prophetism instead of raising 
our eyes to the optimism of Isaias and our Advent missal. Re- 
demption is not food and drink, clothes, health, nor defense 
against atomic bombs. “Seek ye first the kingdom .. . and all 
these things... .”’ Kyrie eleison! 


Redemption from sin and from the bonds of satan is always 
our greatest need. That sounds very general, as does the Kyrie 
eleison. Perhaps we realize the need for redemption only when we 
come down to particulars, when we break down that general term 
into many specific intentions, as did the ancient stational litany. 
God is satisfied with the general prayer and desire and He will 
supply the omissions of the longer litany, provided we are sin- 
cere about the simple general petition. ‘“Blessed are they who hun- 
ger and thirst for justice, for they shall be satisfied’’ (Matt, 5:6). 
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The liturgy is not content with minimum requirements; so 
too the movement for liturgical piety works for a full sharing in, 
and exploiting of, the riches of redemption. Accordingly, if we 
have time before Mass, either at home or in church, we do well 
to pray carefully the litany of all saints in order to unfold all 
the various petitions that are implicit in the Kyrie eleison, our 
general prayer for redemption. 


One of God’s mercies is His revelation of truth. We receive it 
daily in the lesson and gospel and homily of the Foremass. We 
ought to conceive a consistent longing for divine truth. The very 
faith which led us to the altar and set our longing on the right 
path itself stands in need of new light and grace. Emitte lucem 
tuam et veritatem tuam, ipsa me deduxerunt et adduxerunt in 
montem sanctum tuum et in tabernacula tua. The Kyrie eleison of 
the two blind men sitting by the wayside near Jericho was for 
light. ‘“Then Jesus stopped and called them and said, ‘What will 
you have me do for you?’ They said to him, ‘Lord, that our eyes 
be opened.’ And Jesus, moved with compassion for them, touched 
their eyes; and at once they received their sight and followed him”’ 
(Matt. 20:29ff.). Certainly, if the Mass equips us to become mis- 
sionaries to the world of darkness, the Kyrie should make explicit 
the desire for divine truth. 


RELATION TO THE EUCHARIST 


Christ comes first of all in His truth in the gospel, but especial- 
ly in His life-giving death in the Sacrifice proper. The Kyrie 
eleison ought, then, to be our special petition and longing for 
Christ’s coming in His sacrificial death. Faith teaches us to desire 
union with God through the death of Christ and the Kyrie voices 
that desire. The Kyrie includes the totality of redemption, what- 
ever the Church presents to us under the eucharistic sign, not 
merely what our imagination happens to suggest to us. Let us 
consider what the Church comprehends under the phrase ‘“‘the 
coming of Christ.” 


“As often as you shall eat this Bread and drink the Cup, you 
proclaim the death of the Lord, until He comes’’ (1 Cor. 11:26). 
“Until He comes’’ is the decisive phrase. The Mass is Christ's 
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coming here and now and it points to another coming, the pa- 
rousia. 


The first eucharistic Sacrifice of the Last Supper fulfilled all the 
Old Testament promises of redemption and longing for salva- 
tion. The new paschal Lamb brought true deliverance of which 
the former passover was but the figure and type. The Last Sup- 
per established a new Covenant, a new coming of God to His 
new Israel. All the types and symbols are superseded by the new 
reality of the great mystery of Christ. That sacramental act re- 
solved all the tension of millennia of waiting and working. Christ 
is the ‘Desire of the everlasting hills’’ (Gen. 49:26), who Him- 
self ‘‘greatly desired to eat this passover with you” before He suf- 
fered (Luke 22:15). The Last Supper and Calvary are one in 
their essence and in the fulfillment of Old Testament expecta- 
tion. 


Our Advent liturgy reenacts that Old Testament longing and 
at once fulfills it with Christ’s new passover, His transitus. It is 
the season when the Church of Christ fosters memory of the past 
types and promises and at the same time tells us, ““This day is 
the Scripture fulfilled’’ in the present Mysterium of His first com- 
ing. Nothing of value of the former Law is lost. It is like going 
back to our own human origins and reenacting the story of our 
yearning in a new living context. ‘“‘Gather the fragments that are 
left over, lest they be wasted’’ (John 6:12). In doing so, the 
Church gives renewed evidence of being Christ’s kingdom in the 
present order holding in her hands all the gifts He brought her. 


Despite this present character of the Church, she does not pose 
as an earth-bound society or organism. Although she is in this 
world order, she does not consider this as her final home. She re- 
gards herself as an Advent-body whose main purpose and’ exist- 
ence lies in the future. All the sacraments, even the holy Eucha- 
rist, tell us that. They are present signs, but they are transitory 
signs pointing to the second coming of Christ at the end of time. 
While He is ever present in His Church (Matt. 28:20), the sign 
of His eucharistic presence needs constant renewal, “until He 
comes."’ She teaches her children to use the Lord’s prayer ‘“Thy 
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kingdom come” (Matt. 6:10), because ‘“‘our citizenship is in 
heaven from which also we eagerly await a Savior, our Lord 
Jesus Christ’’ (Phil. 3:20). All this stamps the present visible 
Church as an Advent-body which gravitates toward her Head in 
heaven. It means that her divine Bridegroom gave her new and 
better hopes even than those He fulfilled in coming into the world. 


Without this hope and expectation of her final fulfillment in 
the full revelation of Christ’s glory, Advent would flatten out to 
a mere historical celebration. The Savior left His Church the 
promise of His second coming in the so-called great eschatological 
discourse before His suffering and death. That promise has cre- 
ated Advent in the Church, a time when we celebrate His first 
coming as a guarantee of His second, glorious advent. All the 
seasons of the liturgical year retain an Advent character: we pray 
Kyrie eleison every day. We long for the veil of faith to be 
removed, we groan even at the altar which is our present, though 
not our permanent, home (Ps. 83). We are exiles away from 
God, spending our time under attack of God’s enemies and be- 
ing consumed with longing for the glorious kingdom. Advent 
gives us that training for the whole year, “bringing in @ better 
hope through which we draw near to God’”’ (Hebr. 7:19). 


We ought to learn the Advent character of the Church partic- 
ularly during this season when the vast majority of her liturgical 
prayers and texts speak of Christ’s second coming. In our actual 
practise we tend to reduce Advent and the Church to a mere 
present thing, that is, when we neglect the parousia. Neglecting 
the parousia means devitalizing the Advent liturgy to a harmless 
reminiscing on the Old Testament as a preparation for Christ- 
mas. It makes Advent a sort of romantic counterpart of our 
Christmas shopping, and both shopping and Kyrie eleison look 
like people trying to get ahead of each other. Advent ought to 
give us the first and last word of the liturgical year: Christ’s 
coming. His next coming will unveil all our symbols (altar, book, 
font, priesthood, keys) and show us the heavenly Jerusalem with 
God dwelling in her midst. That is the redemption which is ‘‘at 
hand.”’ That is the purpose of lifting up our eyes and heads and 
hearts and souls. 
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KYRIE ELEISON 


The Church is Advent-minded every day and every hour of 
the day. Since her divine Bridegroom did not want her to know 
“the times or dates which the Father has fixed’’ (Acts 1:7), she 
spends her hours watching and praying. ‘Watch, therefore, for 
you do not know when the master of the house is coming, in the 
evening, or at midnight, or at cockcrow, or early in the morn- 
ing. .. . And what I say to you, I say to all, “Watch’’’ (Mark 
13:35ff.). Not only the daily eucharistic celebration, but every 
canonical hour takes that warning seriously. With each succeed- 
ing hour the Church keeps her preparation up to date by pray- 
ing the Kyrie eleison, her longing for His coming, and inserting 
it between a scriptural reading (divine truth) and the day’s ora- 
tion (grace), thus repeating the prayer-action of the Mass. 


We have said that the sacraments also are signs of Christ's 
glorious coming. In the Ritual, which abounds with Kyrie 
eleisons, we discover how Mother Church prepares her sick mem- 
bers for entry into glory. Immediately after the final anointing 
she prays Kyrie eleison, Christe eleison, Kyrie eleison, and later 
even expands it to the litany of all saints. Death in the Church 
is the coming of Christ for the individual soul and extreme unc- 
tion is an anointing for glory, an anticipation of the glorious 
judgment on the right hand of the Judge. The ritual for the sick 
and dying is a great introit with the saints and angels into glory. 
The soul that in baptism ‘‘has put on Christ’’ (Gal. 3:27), now, 
lying on the altar of suffering, can find no better prayer than 
Kyrie eleison. For as St. Paul writes, “in this present state we 
groan, yearning to be clothed over with that dwelling of ours 
which is from heaven .. . , that what is mortal may be swallow- 


ed up by life’ (2 Cor. 5:2ff.). 
CONCLUSION 


All Christians, young and old, priests, religious, soldiers, work- 
ers, mothers, educators—all who long for final perseverance amid 
the trials of this life, do well to heed the author of Hebrews: 
“But in your case, beloved, we are confident of better things, 
things that promise salvation. . . . We want every one of you 
to show to the very end the same earnestness for the fulfillment 
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of your hopes, so that you may become not sluggish, but imi- 
tators of those who by faith and patience will inherit the prom- 
ises’’ (6:9-12). 

The Kyrie eleison is essentially prayer, a cry of joyful hope 
and humility. Although it is not yet the joy of Easter, it is a true 
elevation of the spirit to a share in the Church’s own hope and 
joy and humility. Whether it be recited or chanted depends on 
the degree of elevation and intelligent life of faith. To the oft- 
lamented tempo we might apply the Arab proverb, “‘Speed comes 
from satan and leisure comes from God.’’ Would that “‘people’’ 
might cease that devilish speed, that mechanical formalism which 
kills all elevatio mentis and leaves the faithful without joy and 
the necessary experience of prayer. Lord, have mercy! After all, 
the liturgy is cultus debitus! 

Finally, we ought to learn the Kyrie for all time and let it echo 
and re-echo throughout the day as an ejaculatory prayer. It calls 
for repetition because of our finite capacity for receiving God's 
benefits and because of our recurring sinfulness. Consequently, the 
soul will hunger and thirst for justification all the time spent 
away from the tabernacle and altar. With keen instinct for the 
things of the Spirit such a soul continues to be attracted to Christ, 
and the Kyrie eletson becomes a habit of prayer. It is the prayer 
of those ‘“‘who await and hasten towards the coming of the day of 
God” (2 Pet. 3:12), of those who preserve themselves blame- 
less unto “‘the blessed hope and glorious coming of our great God 
and Savior, Jesus Christ’’ (Tit. 2:13), of those who will not be 
caught sleeping at the advent of the Bridegroom. 

PASCHAL BoTzZ, O.S.B. 





O EMMANUEL, OUR KING AND LAWGIVER, 
THE EXPECTED OF NATIONS AND THEIR 
SAVIOR, COME TO SAVE US, O LORD OUR 
GOD 
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CLEANNESS OF HEART' 


Blessed are the clean of heart: for 

they shall see God (Matt. 5:8). 

HE contemplative life, the life of vision, St. Thomas 

explains, is not to be found in the first half of any of 

the beatitudes, since it is not the condition of acquiring 

happiness but is itself happiness. What you do find in 

the last two beatitudes is those effects of the life of action 

which immediately dispose a man to the life of vision; and they 

are two: there is that quality whereby a man is made perfect in 

himself for the life of vision, and there is that whereby he is made 

perfect in his relations with his fellow-men. The first of the two 
is cleanness of heart. 

Let us think, to begin with, of what this means in the context 
of the moral life. We are concerned with the virtue of temperate- 
ness; the word has become attenuated and degraded in our mod- 
ern speech, and the nature of the virtue seriously misunderstood. 
It is not synonymous with total abstention from alcohol; it is not, 
in any case, restricted to a right use of food and drink; and, most 
important, it is not simply a negative thing, a restraint, but a 
positive and creative quality, an essential quality of love. 

Temperateness has two aspects. First of all, it is what gives 
the quality of humility and reverence to our attitude to material 
things. It is what enables us to love things instead of grabbing 
and mauling and battening on them; it is what enables us to con- 
template and not to devour. 

You can see an example of what this means — though the 
example itself is not necessarily an act of the virtue of temperate- 
ness — in the reverence with which a man who is alive to beauty 
will treat a glass of rare wine: the Christian virtue of temperate- 
ness differs from this because the motive is different —not the 
appreciation of beauty as an end in itself, but the curbing and 
training of the appetites for the love of God and His justice and 
therefore the restoring of the rule of spirit over flesh. It remains 
true that Christian temperateness is essentially a humility of the 





*From a book soon to be published by Sheed and Ward, who kindly granted 
permission to print this extract. 
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flesh towards material things. These latter are not just means to 
man’s pleasure; they are of value in themselves as the handiwork 
of God, created to glorify Him; and so we have to learn to love 
them without greed and treat them without irreverence. More- 
over, in the Christian economy of life, things have an additional 
dignity: they are meant to receive a share of the blessing which 
flows from the redemptive power of Christ, to be, in a sense, sanc- 
tified in themselves, and so to form a part of that process of total 
restoration whereby the world as a whole is led back to God. (So 
we say grace before meat; and so in the Church’s ritual you find 
a form of blessing for all the material things which minister to 
the life of man.) You must treat them, then, with additional 
reverence, since there is this much of holiness in them. Then 
thirdly, there is the thought of the universal providence of God, 
so that the least of these things which come into our lives and 
minister to us must be regarded, not simply as ministering to a 
pleasure which implies no further purpose or responsibility, but, 
on the contrary, as the instrument, however small, of an eternal 
provision for an eternal destiny, and in the end as a part of God's 
eternal design for the world as a whole. And fourthly, there is the 
glory of the omnipresence of God Himself in all His creatures; so 
that your reverence for them must be a part of your reverence for 
Him who makes them His habitation. 

And when you think, not of material things in general, but of 
the bodies of men and women, then your reverence must be im- 
measurably intensified. For this is the flesh which in Christ was 
raised to the Godhead, and which thenceforward is in itself for 
ever glorified; and it is the flesh in which the Godhead, the in- 
dwelling Trinity, resides in a special and intimate sense, so that 
those who have this presence within them are really one with the 
Godhead they adore, and therefore to treat them with irreverence 
is to be irreverent to God. . 


But you can learn this Christian reverence for creatures only by 
learning the second aspect of temperateness; the body needs to be 
chastised and beaten into subjection; to be temperate is to have 
learnt, not indeed to kill desires, but to control them. Here the 
virtue involves a constant daily discipline, a constant denial of the 
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CLEANNESS OF HEART 


autonomous desires of the senses in order to affirm the rule of the 
spirit over a unified personality. Temperateness, and all the vir- 
tues which are part of it or connected with it — chastity, sobriety, 
gentleness, modesty, and the rest — train and subdue the passions 
of man so that, instead of being masters enslaving the soul, they 
may become what they are intended by God to be, a part of the 
total unified drive which is man’s journey to God. 

It is temperateness which makes us reverent; and thus it is not 
temperateness but its opposite which is negative, and implies a lack 
of being. If you lack temperateness you lack reverence, and there- 
fore you cannot love. And this lack you suffer whenever you grab 
and domineer and do violence. You cannot love, you are restricted 
to a partial, because selfish and sensual, pleasure; whereas love is 
a total enhancement of being, a glorifying of the whole body- 
spirit, because it is essentially a vital oneness with what is good 
and lovely. Temperateness, therefore, safeguards and perfects the 
life of the senses and therefore the whole personality; for the pur- 
pose of the life of the senses is to enable us to know and love and 
become one with God's creatures, and through them to be led to 
God — all God’s creatures, but human beings especially — and 
so to have our own being immeasurably enlarged. Whereas in- 
temperateness is the denial of this enlargement of being, because 
the refusal of reverence means the refusal to regard things as objects 
of love (with the measure of equality and reciprocity which all 
love implies) and to substitute for this relationship of two-in- 
unity a purely one-sided utilization. It is because it is purely one- 
sided that there is no enlargement of being: the self remains en- 
closed completely in its own narrow selfhood; and as long as it 
is intemperate, as long as it refuses to learn to be reverent, it can 
never break its bonds. 

The intemperate man thus does a threefold violence: to him- 
self, his own nature, since he is made to love and therefore to be 
made whole; to creatures as things in themselves, worthy of rev- 
erence and contemplation and love; to God who gives this value 
to creatures and is present with them and loves what He has made. 
To be intemperate is to be a destroyer. But to be temperate is not 
to destroy but to fulfil. It is not to destroy passion or the delight 
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of the senses in material things, but to fulfil them by fulfilling 
their nature. You do not love less, but more, when you treat them 
reverently as the wine-lover treats his wine. You do not love less, 
but more, when your passion is ordered and controlled by rev- 
erence, for then it is glorified and intensified by being the vehicle 
of the life and power of Spirit; and you turn it into what, of its 
very nature, it is intended to be: an organic element in the total 
process of enlargement of the whole body-spirit, a means to the 
forging of the oneness of two beings, and a part of the shared 
life of love and worship and service of God. 

Temperateness, then, is first of all the condition of the deep 
personal union of the self with other beings. But it is more than 
that. If the greatest reason for your reverence is your sense of 
God's presence in creatures, if you have learnt thus to see things 
aright by seeing God within them, then you learn to make your 
whole life a unity, you learn to make your life, not an agglomerate 
of unconnected interests, but a single and all-inclusive fire; you 
learn to make all desires the different aspects and expressions of 
a single desire, the desire to serve God. Then you will be clean of 
heart, and fit to see God, because you will have learnt to love 
nothing apart from Him; you will be clean of heart, and fit to 
see God, because by restoring its function to the life of the senses 
and making it a harmonious element in the total life of the body- 
spirit (not destroying the body to liberate the soul, but liberating 
the body from the separateness of lust and greed that it may really 
be the partner of the soul) you will yourself have achieved 
integrity, wholeness, and so restored something at least of the 
power of vision. And you will be a little more worthy of the life 
of heaven because you will incidentally have achieved beauty: 
that “‘shining forth of spirit through matter’’ which transforms 
and glorifies matter — the shining and transforming beauty which 
you find always in the faces of the saints. 

You will have achieved, also, that purity of mind which is the 
second meaning of cleanness of heart. For the four cardinal virtues 
are, in a sense, aspects of all virtuous action: there is a temperate- 
ness of the mind which corresponds to the temperateness of the 
flesh, a temperateness in regard to truth. You are intemperate if 
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CLEANNESS OF HEART 


you do violence to truth by trying to make it simply a means to 
your profit or pleasure; you are intemperate if you twist and 
pervert it. All the forms of wishful thinking and self-deception, 
all the ways in which you compromise and whittle away the 
truth, every lack of candour — to yourself, to other men, to God 
—all these things are forms of intemperateness of mind. So are 
the ways in which we do violence in our thought to the nature of 
divinity: the anthropomorphisms, the projections onto the Divine 
Nature of human emotions and limitations, the tendency to for- 
get the justice of God and the need of awe in face of the terrible 
and to take refuge in a sentimental and humanitarian picture of 
His mercy.Intemperate, too, are the debased sentimental forms of 
piety and worship: the ways in which we turn worship into a 
sort of self-indulgence, pandering to emotions instead of lifting 
them up into a total act of worship of the whole body-spirit 
which both expresses and strengthens the will, and fixes the gaze 
not on ourselves but on the reality of God. And indeed you find 
in this self-indulgent parody of worship the same elements of 
irreverence and selfishness and sensuality that you find in the 
intemperateness of the flesh. Instead of enhancement of the whole 
being, you have the isolated, and therefore self-destructive, in- 
dulgence of a part of the being; instead of a relationship of love, 
you have the isolation of the soul in its own selfhood, and the 
attempt to treat God as a utility; instead of the oneness with all 
creation which is in true worship, you have the ignoring of every- 
thing but the desires of the self. This is the way, not to clean- 
ness of heart, but from it; it is the negation of vision, for you are 
not concerned to look at anything but to indulge yourself; you 
make the heart blind and opaque and gross because you make it 
turgid and muddy — like repository art. 

We can see the way to cleanness of heart, on the other hand, if 
we look at the Church's liturgy, for indeed if its first and supreme 
purpose is to give worship to God, it has the additional purpose 
of cleansing the mind and heart and the whole personality. Rather 
we should say that its purpose is to cleanse the personality so that 
then we may be able to offer God a more adequate sharing in the 
worship of Christ. The liturgy is art; but its essential material is 
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man himself. The various arts of man, and all the creatures of the 
earth, and the sun and moon and stars, are brought into the act 
of worship; but it is first and foremost, the total man (in Christ) 
who is self-offered, the total man who is expressed, the total man 
who is cleansed. 

For the liturgy is both the revealing expression of the Divine 
Reality and man’s response to it; and as the Reality is expressed 
in sensible form and symbol, in rational statement, and in terms 
of the good which calls to the heart, so the response is the total 
response of senses, intuition, reason and feeling (including in 
feeling both the emotions and the will). Song and gesture and 
movement are the body’s part in the total self-offering; and that 
offering includes the response of all the senses to the reality ex- 
pressed. Life is given to this outward worship by the offering of 
mind and heart, raised to God in and through it; and again that 
self-offering of spirit includes the response of reason to the rational 
formulae of faith, of intuition to their symbolic expression, of 
emotion and will to those other aspects of the truth which we 
call the good and the beautiful. 


But in the offering and expression of the total man the total 
man is also cleansed. The liturgy is sacramental art: it effects what 
it signifies. This is, of course, true primarily of the sacraments 
themselves; but it is true in a broader sense of the whole of the 
liturgy: the evoking of this response from the worshipper is itself 
a purification of the worshipper, and a process whereby he is as- 
similated to the reality revealed. Think of some very simple ex- 
ample: the lighted candle, for instance, which is part of so much 
of the Church’s worship. There is food there for reason, for end- 
less meditation: we know that the candle expresses worship, and 
the worship of love; it expresses the single-mindedness of the true 
Christian, whose whole life is to be an ascending flame of worship 
to God; we need not neglect the utilitarian aspect of the flame, 
for its purpose is to give light to other things than itself, and so 
is ours (we remember that it was said of the Baptist, he was a 
burning and shining light) ; and the candle is carried for the read- 
ing of the Gospel, which is the Light expressed in words, the 
words of the Word who is Light eternal; and our worship will 
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CLEANNESS OF HEART 


be whole, and useful to the world, when it is wholly united with 
the self-offering of that same Light which shines in the darkness. 

With all this and much more we can fill the reasoning mind; 
and in so filling it we purify it, we give direction to all the other 
thoughts which will follow when the moment of worship is over, 
and, if we are faithfil, turn them also into worship. But what 
reasoning can thus work out step by step, intuition can seize 
immediately, more dimly, perhaps, but more deeply: I am to be 
that candle; I am to be light and fire in Christ. And there follows 
the upward movement of will and desire and feeling, for this 
Godward movement is, in fact, the fulfilment of the heart’s per- 
haps unrecognized desire, and therefore is felt as good and desirable 
and to be achieved; and so it is that the symbolism of the liturgy 
can work in us even unconsciously, even if rationally we do not 
understand it: it can form the soul to its own pattern, until in 
the end the pattern is expressed in the life of thought and action. 
And finally the senses themselves are purified and perfected: you 
cannot live constantly with debased art without running the risk 
of being yourself debased, unless your awareness and your criti- 
cism ceaselessly react against it; you cannot live constantly with 
this God-revealing art without yourself: being turned gradually 
into worship; and the burning light and the tall white cylinder 
of wax, the purity of form and purpose, are a purgation for vision 
muddied by other appeals in which matter is isolated from spirit 
and degraded, and therefore turned to negation. 

The liturgy is the worship of the total man; it is also and 
above all the worship of the totus Christus, the total Christ, in 
whom the voice of all creation speaks. The liturgy is cosmic art. 
The reality revealed is the answer to the age-old dreams of the 
universe, of that creation which is in travail even till now; and 
again it is both.a response and offering and a cleansing, for this 
returning of the universe to the Life is itself a renewal of life, a 
healing and sanctifying and blessing. So, if you learn through the 
Church’s liturgy to be clean of heart, you do three things: you 
achieve a personal integrity through a worship which is neither 
rational nor emotional but total, and therefore a total renewal of 
the self; you recover something of the integrity of the self in the 
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cosmic family, and share in some degree in the bringing back of 
the cosmos to its Source; you respond to that divine power which 
will give you the essential integrity without which nothing else 
is of importance: the integrity of the self in the infinity of God. 

“They shall see God.’’ To be clean of heart is to be as a child, 
to have the clearness of eye of the child and the reverent docility 
towards reality that goes with it. Unless you are willing to accept 
reality as it is, and to reverence it for what it is, you cannot be 
clean of heart and mind. We have, therefore, to pray for that 
docility; we have to pray that detachment and meekness and 
mourning, the hunger for God's justice and the power of pity, 
may all together give us that temperateness towards things and 
towards truth which will recover for us our power of vision, and 
so make us fit for the Vision. It is more to see God, says St. 
Thomas, than to sit at His table; “‘just as he is the greater man 
at court who not only dines but sees the king’s countenance.”’ 
Self-centredness, and the lust which expresses it, make us blind 
and take the life from us; if we want to be happy, we must learn 
to see God and His creatures as they are in themselves, and for 
their own sakes: we must pray all our lives the prayer of the man 
in the Gospel: “‘Lord, that I may see.” 

GERALD VANN, O.P. 
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THE COLLECTS OF THE SEASON 


HE Editor of ORATE FRATRES, perusing old publications 
in search of new inspiration, accidentally came across 
some articles on the collects which I had written for the 
Revue Liturgique et Monastique of Maredsous Abbey 
(Belgium) during the years 1913 and 1914. In order 

that others might share the genuine pleasure which he derived 
from reading them, he has invited me to present a similar series 
to the American public. I gratefully accept the invitation, espe- 
cially since, knowing the daily pressure of work that devolves upon 
me, he agreed that I could make substantial use of the ideas con- 
tained in the earlier series. 


It may be opportune to recall the origin of these articles. They 
were born of the budding inspiration of a very young priest, 
whose only liturgical assets were a regular course of theology 
under the guidance of Dom Columba Marmion, a daily meditation 
on the missal, and the devoted chanting of the daily divine office. 
The mind of this young monk was strongly influenced by one 
single idea: if the liturgy is really the supreme source of the 
interior life, then one ought to be able to discover this life through 
a direct loving contact with the liturgical text. With no other 
scholarly preparation, he set himself to work. The first object 
which attracted him were the collects. What were they anyhow? 
Why did the Church concentrate into such compact formulas the 
core of prayer? Furthermore, what was this current of prayer 
which seemed to flow in successive waves? Most of all: how 
could one learn spontaneous prayer through the seemingly formal 
ways of the collects? The answer came in the writing of the 
articles, the first indeed which this young priest ever attempted. 
He discovered to his own good that the collects are the incom- 
parable synthesis of prayer, and therefore a most sure guide in the 
dangerous quest for a well-balanced inner life. These articles do 
not make any claim of promoting the science of liturgy; they are 
only a hint to the immense and radiant horizon of the Church's 
prayer-life which is our rightful heritage. 
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SPEAKING OF THE COLLECTS 


It is one of the many marvels of the liturgical cycle that study- 
ing some of its components does not detract from grasping the 
beauty of its ensemble. Indeed the unity of the cycle is so deep and 
so complete that, while the investigation of a special point ex- 
pands the knowledge of and kindles the love for particular riches, 
it also incessantly brings us back to the fundamental principles of 
divine worship itself. 

This is strikingly true when the prayers called collects are chosen 
as the object of study. It is a well-known fact that, among the 
various elements of canonical prayer, the collects hold an enviable 
place and can boast of a special prestige. To chant the collect is a 
right reserved always to the one who presides over the assembly, 
and the chanting itself is accompanied with some formal solemnity. 
It is normally preceded by the greeting of the chanter to the faith- 
ful: ‘‘Dominus vobiscum: The Lord be with you,” and the answer 
of the people: ““Et cum spiritu tuo: May the Holy Spirit inspire 
thee.’’ Priest and faithful are thus united; but the priest it is who, 
with extended arms, presents to God, in their name, the official 
summary as it were of praise and supplication. At the close of the 
prayer, he leans on the merits of Christ in these words: ‘‘Per Do- 
minum nosttum Jesus Christum: Through the mediation of 
Christ Jesus our Lord.’’ We may rightfully say that the collects 
sum up the very mind of Mother Church for all the feasts of the 
yearly cycle. 

A chief characteristic of the collects, and one evidenced with 
impressive force, is their unity. Unity expressed first in the dis- 
tinctive rite which accompanies the chanting; social unity of the 
faithful expressing their ardent supplication in a corporate man- 
ner; unity with Christ whose intercession before the Father is 
centered in the ministration of the chanting priest; lastly, unity 
of doctrine expressed in terms of unexcelled conciseness. Because 
of this profound unity, any attempt at analytic exposition is an 
arduous task, no matter what aspect of the collects one may choose 
to consider. And the depth of the thoughts expressed as well as 
their delicate shadings make this task all the more difficult. How- 
ever, a first approach is repaid with such an immediate profit that 
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THE COLLECTS 


we cannot resist the pleasure of unveiling their superabundant 
riches according to the feeble measure of our understanding. 

In these sketches on the collects, we make no pretense of giving 
either a full presentation of the subject, or a resumé of the liturgi- 
cal cycle itself, although one would likely find in the collects the 
doctrinal secrets of the liturgy. We prefer to consider them simply 
as the perfect expression of Catholic prayer. We shall ask from 
them a ray of light in order to penetrate the hidden significance 
of the mysteries of the holy year, as well as a special grace to gather 
the fruits which these mysteries contain. This procedure is well 
adapted to the two main sections which make up a collect: a giving 
of praise to God for the glory we owe Him for each and every one 
of the mysteries which we celebrate, and a supplication that the 
graces corresponding to these mysteries may be granted to us. The 
first provides us with profound instruction both on the meaning 
of the various feasts and on the greatness of the saints; while the 
second will inform in us a Christian piety marked by a perfect 
balance and the assurance of spiritual profit. 


PRAYING WITH THE CHURCH DURING ADVENT 


To understand the collects of this short season, we should keep 
in mind the main characteristics of Advent. The whole period is 
a time of expectation motivated by two sentiments: the distress 
of souls grievously oppressed, and their absolute confidence in a 
liberation which, though long delayed, is now very near. 

The collects of the four Sundays have two things in common. 
From Sunday to Sunday, they mark a new progression towards 
the horizon where Christ will appear. As we proceed, the light 
is growing brighter, and its glow spreads its increasing radiance 
on all sides. That is to say, we shall find in all the collects the 
same unique thought, but gradually more intensely expressed. 

Secondly, contrary to the general rule observed in the composi- 
tion of the collects, those of Advent are directly addressed to 
Christ Himself. One might account for this departure from tra- 
dition with an historical reason, for these collects are of a more 
recent date. But the antiquity of the Advent liturgy itself permits 
us to discard this as an exclusive explanation. A psychological 
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reason is undoubtedly more satisfactory. During the four weeks 
of Advent, the Church reflects chiefly on the central event which 
will transform mankind, namely, the restoration of the super- 
natural order which God had realized to perfection in the souls 
of our first parents. It is logical that the whole intent of the liturgy 
of Advent should thus be to direct the outlook of the faithful 
towards Him who is to accomplish this sublime restoration of 
man to God. To that end, the liturgical prayer arouses, now an 
almost presumptuous confidence, now a repentant compunction. 
Is it therefore surprising that the cry of the children of God should 
rise from their distress towards Him who was promised from the 
beginning, who was long expected, and who is now at hand in the 
sacred mystery of the Advent liturgy? Does not man indeed con- 
stantly appeal to his liberator when in the throes of peril? 


FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


Stir up Thy power, we beseech Excita, quaesumus Domine, po- 
Thee, O Lord, and come: tentiam tuam et veni: 
that from the threatening dan- ut ab imminentibus peccatorum 


gers of our sins we may by Thy  nostrorum periculis, te mereamur 
protection deserve to be rescued, protegente eripi, te liberante salvari: 
and be saved by Thy deliverance: qui vivis et regnas. ... 
who livest and reignest. . . . 

The collect of the first Sunday defines in admirable terms the 
fundamental attitude which should inform every Christian soul. 

“Stir up Thy power!’ With this direct appeal to Christ, the 
Church at once characterizes the mystery of redemption as a mas- 
terwork of the almighty power of God. A deed of power and of 
strength, that is what redemption claims to be in the highest de- 
gree. This appears all the more strikingly, since the words of the 
collect describe the lamentable distress into which the whole human 
race has fallen: ‘‘the threatening dangers of our sins.’’ It is indeed 
at this lowest level that the restoration undertaken by the Savior 
begins: He must rescue us from the sinful perverseness which causes 
us to wander away constantly from that God for whom alone we 
are created. It is from this profound distortion of the human soul 
that the imminent dangers of perdition are constantly born: strug- 
gles, temptations, and their ensuing weaknesses; inner contradic- 
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THE COLLECTS 


tions and trials invariably surrounding our actions and causing 
our failures. 


Our souls are caught in a constant depression that strangulates 
us to such a degree that, at times, we feel incapable of rising again 
to God. We definitely need a liberator endowed with such a supreme 
power that He may lift us out of the chaos and confusion wherein 
mankind lies desolate. Yes, the restoration will be an act of divine 
power; for divine power alone can restore that which it has created. 

And what will the power of God now do? The collect provides 
the answer: ‘‘may we by Thy protection deserve to be rescued, and 
be saved by Thy deliverance.’’ There will be first a preliminary 
but necessary work; then, a gradual formation unto a new life 
of grace. 


There can hardly be a real restoration of our sinful souls unless 
we are radically healed. Sin (in which we were born and into 
which we may again have fallen) has placed us in opposition to 
God. It is sin, therefore, which must be uprooted before we can 
again find our way to Him. This shall be the first effect of the grace 
bestowed upon us in Advent. Looking more closely, we find that 
it is, as it were, a sort of protection of Christ who, covering the 
soul with His mercy, will personally guide her (though respectful! 
of her freedom) and thereby lead her away from sin’s entangle- 
ments. This is nothing else than the redemptive power applied to 
us all in the conferring of divine grace. But we may see in this 
action of the Advent grace the first triumph of Christ over sin. We 
begin now to be His. 


But this initial leading by Christ does not necessarily prevent 
us from falling again into the throes of our original misery; it is 
not enough that we should once be freed from sin (“‘ertpi’’); it 
is necessary that our souls blossom out into the achieved salvation 
(“‘salvart’’). Christ however is the living and universal source of 
the grace of life: “‘te liberante.’’ Once having freed us from the 
chains of sin, He will lead us to the beatitude which will crown 
the entire work of our salvation: “‘te liberante salvari.’” May He 
keep away from our hearts new stains of sin; may He free us from 
all bonds of spiritual servitude; may He open wide the avenues 
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strewn with the dew of grace; may He transform us into His own 
living likeness. These are the petitions contained in the collect of 
the first Sunday of Advent. 


SECOND SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


Stir up our hearts, O Lord, to Excita Domine corda nostra ad 
prepare the ways of Thine only-  praeparandas Unigeniti tui vias: 
begotten Son: 

that through His coming we ut per ejus adventum, purifica- 
may attain to serve Thee with tis tibi mentibus servire mereamur: 
purified minds: who livest and qui tecum vivit et regnat. .. . 
reignest.... 

In the course of the first week, holy Church uttered an urgent 
appeal to the promised Liberator. She longed confidently for the 
spiritual transformation which He is destined to accomplish in the 
souls of each of her children. Thus encouraged by the vision of 
age-long hopes and totally secure in Him who is to come, the 
Church now asks God that He would dispose our hearts to the 
touch of divine grace. We should not be surprised at this request, 
for it responds to a great need. Indeed, a few days of prayerful 
recollection during the first week of the season should have con- 
vinced us that we can hardly rely on our own dispositions; divine 
goodness alone can lead us to the Savior. Hence our petition for 
the special grace of a worthy preparation. It shall be the fruit of 
the second week. 

The collect explains the special characteristics of this grace. 
Obviously, to Christ alone belongs the power of restoring souls; 
to the souls themselves the power only of collaboration. To col- 
laborate is nothing else than to stand and wait, that is, to desire, 
to hope, and to repent. Such an attitude of waiting conforms to 
the demands of Christ’s plan. Thus shall we “open’’ the way 
whereon ‘“‘Another’’ will march forward. Who is He? “The only- 
begotten Son,” Unigenitus. Today the Church is more explicit 
about Him than on the first Sunday. The only Son of God Him- 
self is commissioned for our salvation; and His being infinitely 
pleasing to the Father is mankind’s only right to acceptance by 
God. For Christ is now the Head of the redeemed race. The second 
part of the collect brings into focus the “‘end of the road’’ on 
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which Christ is the Leader: that is, the change of our souls 
through the preparation of Advent. 

Considered from a general aspect, this change might be called 
the purification of the spiritual atmosphere, “‘purificatis mentibus 
servire.”” At the beginning of the season already, the liturgical 
prayers petitioned for,our restoration into the divine order, unto 
a true service of God. However, we are aware that our transforma- 
tion is not to be radically started da capo every year. Our steps are 
slow, we know; nevertheless, we hope that we are progressing. 
Henceforth the path of each Advent season seems clearly traced: 
to purify our souls, or rather to clear up the atmosphere which 
permeates our daily life. Christ is truly coming once more this year 
that He may strengthen our spiritual being on its way to God, and 
to correct the errors of our hearts so easily led away from their 
ultimate objective. If, through the grace of Advent, this is accom- 
plished, it will be as it were an expansion of- Christ in us. Then 
we will be capable of serving God, ‘“‘tibi servire,”’ in full freedom. 
Thus understood and thus practiced, the active role of the soul in 
this holy season is to prepare herself for a gradual and constant 
elevation unto the final day when Christ will be ‘‘all in us.’’ 


THIRD SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


Incline Thine ear to our prayers, Aurem tuam, quaesumus Domi- 
we beseech Thee, O Lord: se, precibus nostris accommoda: 
and enlighten the darkness of et mentis nostrae tenebras gratia 


our mind by the grace of Thy twae visitationis illustra: qui vivis 
visitation: who livest and reign- et regnas.... 
Ms « « 

From the prayers of the preceding Sundays we have learned the 
main characteristics of the work of redemption; and while using 
them, we have begun to prepare our hearts for the coming of Him 
who is to redeem us. 

Let us now look deeper into the intimate spiritual work inaug- 
urated with the season of Advent. The collect of this day begins 
with a very significant expression: ‘‘Aurem tuam precibus nostris 
accommoda,”’ which translated means: ‘“‘Accommodate Thine ear, 
O Lord, to our prayers.’’ In order to understand this phrase, we 
should remember that prayer, during Advent, has a character all 
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its own. Liturgical supplications in Advent are both daring and 
urgent: urgent, because our spiritual distress is indeed an abyss 
and our wretchedness is of long standing; daring, because He who 
will triumph over them has announced His coming with all the 
guarantees of divine power. Accordingly, our prayer moves con- 
stantly between repentance and confidence, joy and sadness. This 
manner of praying, used with the proper disposition, should 
prompt in us a sincere and ardent aspiration toward$ Christ who. 
we know, will transform us. 


At this time in the season, He seemingly has heard our cry; for 
the radiant collect of the third Sunday represents Him, as it were. 
leaning towards us in kind benevolence and lending an attentive 
ear to our repeated appeals. Yes, He Himself waits with infinite 
love for the blessed hour when, leaving the bosom of Mary the 
Virgin, He will start the gigantic course traced for Him by His 
Father. And yet, how are we to approach Him whom we so desire’ 


The prayer of this day provides the discreet answer: ‘‘gratia 
tuae visitationis illustra’; that is, give Light, O Christ, by the 
grace of Thy visitation. We have not been ashamed to confess 
our misery; for we knew that no desire of freedom could be truc 
unless we be conscious of our slavery. We know as well that our 
minds are like a darkness; and we have no longer in ourselves the 
ray of light which can penetrate its recesses. He who shall come 
is Light, the Light of the world, according to His own testimony. 
And even before He will take possession of our souls, the radiance 
of His glory will scatter the dark clouds which were hiding His 
beauty from our view, just as on a fall morning the sun gradually 
penetrates the foggy atmosphere which covers the countryside. In 
practice, this is the grace of the Approach, that is: a first interior 
illumination which gradually unveils to our minds, blinded by 
the influence of sin, the infinite mysteries which the Nativity of 
Christ will reveal in their marvelous plenitude. 


FOURTH SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


Stir up Thy power and come, we Excita, quaesumus Domine, po- 
beseech Thee, O Lord, and with tentiam tuam, et veni, et magna 
Thy great might aid us: nobis virtute succurre: 
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THE COLLECTS 


that, through the help of Thy ut per auxilium gratiae tuae, 
grace, Thy loving forgiveness may quod nostra peccata praepediunt, 
hasten the remedy which our sins _ indulgentia tuae propitiationis ac- 
impede: who livest and reignest. celeret: qui vivis et regnas. . . 

On this, the last Sunday of Advent, our minds revert back to 
the identical thoughts expressed in the collect of the first Sunday. 
That is but natural; for the first collect of the season both reached 
into the core of the liturgical mystery of Advent and reflected its 
particular spirit. The expectation has been prolonged now for 
several weeks. And since the Church repeats today the urgent appeal 
of the first Sunday, we may interpret her insistence as a symptom 
of legitimate impatience. Hence, we ask of Christ not to delay any 
longer the “‘help of His great might.” Such a petition would seem 
to indicate a sentiment of depression; and its accents are rather 
surprising since the echo of the joyful prayer of the preceding Sun- 
day still resounds in our memories. We should not be disturbed, 
however, by this apparent change of attitude. For, as each passing 
day brings closer to us the splendid horizon of the Incarnation, 
so our spiritual helplessness appears to ourselves more hideous. 
Hence arises again in our souls a vehement cry that we may soon 
see the radiant dawn of Christmas. 


The petition of the collect of this Sunday conforms to this 
fervent desire: ‘‘may Thy loving forgiveness hasten the remedy.”’ 
On the one hand, it would appear that our sins, our inner miseries, 
our many faults along the way, might delay the spiritual advent 
of Christ announced by Mother Church. But the latter makes no 
concession to discouragement. For she knows with full certainty 
that God’s only answer to our weakness is mercy, “tndulgentia 
propitiationis."’ Therefore, the collect will be more insistent than 
usual. We shall put our trust in the “‘indulgence’’ of Him who, to 
repair the economy wrecked by man, established a new supernatural 
order far more beautiful than the first. The effect of ‘‘divine in- 
dulgence’’ is at hand; it will be “‘rushed”’ to the spiritual relief of 
every Christian soul. Yea, the Lord is to come presently. 

ERMIN VITRY, O.S.B. 








TIMELY TRACTS 


BIGOTRY AND MILITANT CATHOLICISM 


KNOW that many loyal and devout Catholics do not like to 

' see the names of certain statesmen who are presumably staunch 
defenders of the faith or are carrying out papal encyclicals 
linked with the names of obvious tyrants like Hitler and 
Stalin. Only few Catholic writers have been consistent in 
pointing to these statesmen as open sores on the body Catholic 
despite whatever merits they may possess. Because Mussolini made 
and even kept one treaty with the Holy See, Don Luigi Sturzo 
was treated with cold contempt by many a fervent Catholic bigot 
(thanks to America, October 20 issue, for giving this word its 
long overdue place in our vocabulary of self-examination). His 
invasion of Ethiopia and Albania, his murdering of priests and 
socialists, his brutal fist against Catholic organizations were all 
forgotten by a bigot, vociferous crowd in our own fold who 
followed a “party line’’ for which nobody had blown the signal 
call. His marital infidelities were never given the open spanking 
we always like to give much less harmful personalities in Holly- 


wood. 


Or think of Bernanos and Maritain, when the former pub- 
lished his severe indictment of Franco after what he had wit- 
messed in the Balearic Isles in 1936, and the latter deplored that 
Franco was not only keeping bad company, but resorting to the 
methods of his ruthless opponents, stifling the liberties our mouths 
proclaim and constantly sanctifying his questionable means by a 
very questionable end. Bernanos and Maritain are still excluded 
from devout “‘salons.’’ While the man who proclaims our gentle 
Blessed Lady a “Captain General in the Hispanic armies,’’ be- 
stows insignia on her and turns the revenue thus gained over to 
the church where her image stands, can go right ahead doing 
things the mere suggestion of which would bring impeachment 
and subsequent trial to any American president or holder of pub- 
lic office. 


Bernanos’ name brings back to mind his scathing and hard 
book on what he saw in 1936. Whenever he enumerates the dic- 
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CATHOLIC BIGOTRY 


tators he uses the witty little phrase, ‘‘ce petit tyrant au Portugal, 
dont le nom m’échappe,”” which in a poor English version reads: 
“that petty tyrant in Portugal whose name escapes my memory.” 
He means, of course, Salazar. A man much decorated by Catholics 
and badly maligned by others. A man about whom we were al- 
ways told that, since ke had made a perfect concordat with the 
Holy See, was on good terms personally with the clergy, was an 
obviously devout man and an incorruptible person, fleeing the 
limelight of adulation, we must not let the “‘liberals’’ make a 
dent in our admiration by their claim that he, too, was a tyrant, 
even if a good one. He is a good financier and has clean hands— 
a thing the Portuguese never saw under liberal and democratic rule. 
He spent little on better highways, housing, education and social 
legislation, but not less than any of his predecessors, who drew 
up beautiful budgets—and lined their own pockets. He did not 
throw defenseless German and Czech refugees into hellish con- 
centration camps like Miranda or something del Ebro where 
Franco (in his strict neutrality) kept them to please Hitler. Above 
all, he swept and cleaned a filthy place. 

The liberals ignored this and called him tyrant and a fascist. 
They hated him the more because he is a Catholic. He has, like 
unhappy Dollfus and unfortunate Schuschnigg, declared that his 
tule is inspired by, of all things, Rerum Novarum and Quadrage- 
simo Anno. If it were true, it would still be no reason for us to 
wink at his failures and to forget that Christianity decidedly does 
not consist of two isolated encyclicals, nor of all the encyclicals 
—because there is always the Sermon on the Mount, the two 
great commandments, the brotherhood of man under the father- 
hood of God, and all that; the gospels, too, the missal and just 
common human decency as a sort of medium in which alone these 
things can thrive. But our bigots went all the way and, when 
you found Hitler, the “‘restorer of interior peace and of the honor 
of Germany’’ objectionable, when you said Dollfus shot the 
workers and Schuschnigg never did anything, when you pointed 
out Mussolini’s hypocrisy, when you said that Petain was a dis- 
credit to France and the Church, when you called attention to 
Franco’s concentration camps, his infringement on the Church's 
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tights, his gang of henchmen, his dishonesty, when you had, so 
to speak driven your opponents into their corner, they would 
always come up at last with a triumphant smile and a victorious 
gleam in their eyes: “‘But there is Salazar; you forgot him.” 

Now let us open America, October 20, 1945, page 60, and 
what do we read? Antonio de Oliveira Salazar has ordered ‘‘gen- 
eral elections’ for the National Assembly, whatever that is. One 
man ordering elections. If it were Stalin, we would, of course, 
remark the farce, as we rightly do when Russian ‘‘democracy”’ is 
concerned. “He invites the participation of government oppo- 
nents."” Sounds like a rather half-hearted ‘‘invitation.’’ And he, 
“le petit dictateur, dont le nom m’échappe,’’ announces measures 
which allow “free expression of popular will.’’ That, of course, 
is a good thing. Let us in charity interpret it as obedience to our 
Holy Father's last Christmas allocution and not as a reading of 
the handwriting on the Spanish wall next door. I quote: 


The measures include: 1) Restoration to the press of sufficient free- 
dom to allow electoral propaganda; 2) Suppression of military courts 
which formerly had jurisdiction over political cases; 3) A general 
political amnesty to all but those guilty of serious crimes; 4) Reor- 
ganization of the secret police so that it functions under the same 
legal restrictions as ordinary police; 5) Establishment of the right of 
habeas corpus, never before recognized in Portuguese law. 

I don’t know what else they include, these one-man promul- 
gated measures in the ‘‘encyclical-inspired”’ state. But if they abol- 
ish the contrary of what they introduced, I can’t see any differ- 
ence between other dictatorships and this, except that Mr. Salazar 
is in character the opposite of Hitler, Franco, Mussolini and, of 
course, the greatest virtuoso of them all, Josef Stalin. No. 4 gives 
me a very uneasy feeling, very uneasy, almost as uneasy as the vi- 
sion of “military courts which formerly had jurisdiction over po- 
litical cases,’’ which is decidedly a page out of Hitler’s and Stalin's 
notebooks. If anyone counters by saying that Portugal is not yet 
fit for freedom and self-government of its citizens, I reply: What 
has Salazar done to make it fit, aside from abolishing, as we hear, 
budgetary deficits and inefficiency — or did he perhaps really not 
want freedom and equality? 
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CATHOLIC BIGOTRY 


Why dwell on this here, in a Timely Tract? To satisfy our 
vanity that we were always night? The objections against the 
liturgical movement usually spring from the same source which 
America calls bigotry, camouflaged as “‘militant Catholicism.” 
There are people who fear the complexity of the whole truth and 
the bewildering pattern of facts almost as they would mortal sin. 
The very fact that the rediscovery of the liturgical continent makes 
our little island of devotional individualism look small and insig- 
nificant drives them frantic. They would rather call their stuffy 
little shack the “‘stable of Bethlehem”’ and be happy feeling miser- 
able than enter the royal palace of the fully participated sacra- 
mental life of our Church. The fact that the laity has requests to 
make, expects better training and more knowledge from us, more 
of our time spent on the Holy Things, annoys us. Therefore the 
liturgical movement —-that unhappy term persists in spite of 
everything —- must be wrong, the ‘liturgicals’’ must be heretics, 
esthetes, rebels, dreamers and “‘‘rerum novarum cupidi,"’ as good 
old Caesar calls the Gauls. 

This attitude is sectarianism “‘within,’’ as our constant miscar- 
riage of instinct in worldly things is sectarianism ‘‘without.’’ As 
in the press this leads to suppression of the wholeness of truth, 
so internal sectarianism actually leads to denunciation built on 
hearsay and falsehoods. Some weird rite which never took place 
is reported, enlarged upon and rumored about; paternal warnings 
are voiced and honest, hardworking men are discredited, while 
those who take the way of least resistance are encouraged. Thus 
a Catholic false loyalty to debatable issues is created which is 
repugnant to the spirit of the Church and smacks of totalitarian 
intolerance. We seem to think that we are stronger in our spir- 
itual conquest of the world if we confuse narrowness with con- 
centration and, like Stalin, call the few who face all facts names. 

In defence of a recent Timely Tract which was as polemic as 
this one, I want to conclude today by taking up this same issue 
applied to another field. Driven from house and home by the 
Gestapo in 1935, I think my word carries some small modicum 
of weight. But it does not carry as much as the word of those 
who somehow managed to survive right in the midst of the Nazi 
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terror. How do they feel about their responsibility for concentra- 
tion camps? Was it something that has to do with conscience, or 
was it something which it was more opportune to ignore? Father 
Philip Kueble, S.J., himself a victim of Nazism, judges as fol- 
lows (again I quote from America) : 


There were two chief moral failures of the Germans: 1) When the 
people were still free, they delivered absolute power to men who even 
at that time were unworthy of such a trust; 2) After the people 
had lost their freedom, they too willingly gave their approval to 
those in power and therefore eased for them their road to evil deeds. 
“The first,” he said, ““was not a political error, it was a moral crime.” 
At its base was a false belief in the meaning of majority rule. The 
second failure was based on the implicit acceptance of the idea that 
whatever helps the German people is good. This principle, noted the 
preacher, eliminates the difference between good and evil, and sub- 
stitutes the welfare of the people for the Will of God. 


Some people will dislike this, because they have their own 
theory and dislike anything that contradicts it: ‘““The Germans 
are the first victims of the Nazis, et cetera sequuntur.”’ No use go- 
ing into that here. It is a case of national feeling, not reasoning. 
Others will apply the same principle to Salazar and the others: 
“All right, the rest may have been wrong, but not the Catholics 
— and if they were, don’t admit it, you are harming the Church.” 
Sectarianism pure and simple, the triumph of precisely the kind of 
mentality which keeps honest outsiders wondering about us. It 
belongs to the inferiority-complex attitude behind such headlines 
as “‘Catholic bus-driver wins spelling contest,’ or ‘“Grandmother 
of nun deemed oldest woman in state.’’ What a faith! Of course 
the seven Nazis who brutally killed their fellow prisoner in a U.S. 
prison camp in Colorado and were executed were all Catholics. So 
were Hitler, Himmler, Goebbels, Ley, Rust—renegades, to be 
sure. But let us face that fact, too, or we'll look silly. 

H. A.R. 
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TEACHING SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
TO LIVE WITH THE CHURCH DURING ADVENT 


Y the time our students reach the upper years of high school 
it is not a simple matter to interest them in subjects that have 
recurred since their primary days. They are inclined to sit back 
complacently, turn off their minds, and meditate on matters that 
they consider of more immediate importance — such as last night's 
date, or what to wear to the prom. It requires a bit of ingenuity 
to conjure up new ways of treating age-old material, but skillful 
cooks still succeed in making delectable dishes of the same basic 
foods, and we laud their proficiency. Teachers of religion must 
meet the challenge of serving spiritual food so that the souls of 
their students may be effectively moved to right thinking and 
acting by grace. 





The high school junior or senior is serious and really wants a 
solution to the vital problems he is facing now, and if he cannot 
find the answers in the religion class, where, we ask, should he go 
for the truth? It is no longer a matter of warning the senior, for 
instance, that he is about to step into a wicked world — he has 
already been living in that world, which expects of him the men- 
tality of maturity when he is still in his early adolescence. The 
sheltered maiden of sixteen was lost in the stress of war production; 
she has been transformed into the working woman who is daily 
exposed to a world-given education whose knowledge is not con- 
tained between the covers of a high school textbook. Whether 
these young people can meet the onslaughts of unscrupulous adults, 
and answer satisfactorily the attacks of those who have no belief 
of their own and have no respect for the convictions of others, is 
the examination to which our teaching is exposed. 


In presenting the life of a Christian during Advent, we have 
just one source to which to turn if we want to prepare ourselves 
with Christ through His Church, and that is the holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass — or, to be more explicit, the liturgy of the Church, 
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Abbot Marmion’ claims that there is no instruction so illuminating 
and authentic, or adapted to the intellect of the simple faithful, as 
that contained in the rites of the liturgy. Why, then, should we 
hesitate to offer it to young men and women of our progressive 
age? He continues to say that during the ages of faith, when the 
vast majority did not know how to read, and possessed no books, 
they were much better instructed in the mysteries of the Church 
than the people are today. The prayers and ceremonies of the Mass 
and the lessons of the divine office were explained to them, and 
thus Mother Church was their only teacher. This was much bet- 
ter than the method adopted later of allowing each one to pray 
and to work out for himself the interpretations of the Scripture, 
instead of going directly to our Lord through the Church. 

Every sincere teacher wants to form militant Catholics of his or 
her students, to send them out at the end of their high school years 
with a deep sense of their importance as living temples of the Holy 
Ghost, appreciating the happy duty that is theirs of fostering the 
Christ-life in their souls, being prepared not only to be good, but 
to do good. Our last words to them on graduation night might 
well be: ‘“The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the charity of 
God, and the communication of the Holy Ghost be with you!”’ 
(2 Cor. 13:13). May they go forth to live with Christ by uniting 
themselves with the actions of the Mass — this, of course, pre- 
sumes that they will always do His will. 

As much as we like to feel that we are helping our students to 
become Christo-centric, the fact still remains that they are also 
decidedly ego-centric; and each one will be curious to know just 
how he will be certain that when Christ takes the stream of hu- 
manity back to the Father he too will be a part of it. So we take 
these girls — with their tremendous possibilities — beyond their 
days of saddle shoes and boogie-woogie — and these boys who 
only seem to have their minds up in the bright, blue yonder with 
a B-29 bomber — and walk with them, supernaturally, through 
the first part of the Church year, with a prayer in our hearts that 
they may live with that holy Mother in every moment of their 
eventful lives until she entrusts them to the angels and saints to 





Dom Raymund Thibaut, Abbot Columba Marmion, p. 426, 
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guide them into paradise where they will come to the possession 
of eternal joy. 


GENERAL PREPARATION 


If the students have not been taught how to join in the official 
prayers of the Church, they might now begin by learning the col- 
lect for the Mass of the following Sunday. Copies could be dis- 
tributed, and it might be read and discussed on Friday, so that 
each one will be able to recite it simultaneously with the priest on 
the following Sunday, thereby joining their requests with those 
of the entire Church. Father Martindale’s explanation of the 
collects (Prayers of the Missal, Vol. I, Sheed & Ward) will be 
found very helpful. 

An Advent wreath could be prepared by the class officers and 
blessed by the chaplain, so that a new candle can burn each week 
when the collect is being said. A short meditation might be pre- 
pared and read by one of the students who will speak in the name 
of the entire class. Young people are not at all averse to preparing 
a meditation, and express themselves simply, honestly, and pray- 
erfully. A young woman is —or at least, should be — __ prayer- 
ful by nature, they say. The same could probably be said of boys, 
but they are less inclined to give outward manifestations of their 
spirit of prayer. 

Finally, the entire Mass for the Sundays of Advent can be 
studied very carefully. A complete treatment is given in Living 
in Christ.” The applications can be made very practical if applied 
to the realities of life as our youngsters are meeting them today. 
If they think that when St. Paul urges us to ‘Put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ’’ in the epistle for the first Sunday of Advent, that 
they are adequately following his advice by resolving not to miss 
a Friday’s novena service (if they have no date) because people 
are getting all kinds of big favors by going, then our lesson either 
fell among the thorns of their stupidity or was dashed against the 
rocks of our poor presentation. What can I do here and now, to- 
day, this week of Advent, to prepare myself for Christ’s coming 
within a few weeks? This is the question we should like to hear 





*Sister Jane Marie, O.P., Living in Christ, Chapter VI. 
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them ask, and with the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, we should 
like to answer it to their spiritual advantage. 

The Church prays in a spirit of faith and hope today, as we 
see in both the introit and the offertory: ‘““To Thee have I lifted 
up my soul; in Thee, O my God, I put my trust, let me not be 
ashamed.”’ In the epistle, St. Paul tells us that it is time for us to 
rise from sleep (of sin) because our salvation is nearer than we 
suspect. He warns us to give up all sinning, and to ‘‘put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Christ.’’ The gospel is a reminder to us that all transi- 
tory things will end, and that at death nothing will matter but 
the life of our souls, so in the collect we pray that we may be 
rescued from the threatening dangers of our sins. In the prayers of 
the introit and offertory, however, we remind almighty God that 
we are placing our trust in Him. 


DISCUSSION: 

1) Do we act as if we really believed that Christ is coming this 
Christmas to bring us, through His Church, a great abundance of di- 
vine life? What, in our conduct, would lead others to believe that we 
are convinced of this? 

2) What evidence do we have of the fact that the world needs a 
Redeemer now? Do we need Him in Chicago? Do we need Him here at 
Notre Dame High School? 

3) When did we “put on Christ”? As members of the Mystical Body 
of Christ, have we an obligation to live the Christ-life in its fullness, 
and to make every effort to help others to share in it? How can you do 
this? 

4) How can you increase that life? Do people detect any difference 
between you and the young people who work with you who are not 
sharers in the divine life? Do you think that most boys and girls of your 
age are interested? 

(If these questions, and those that follow for the remaining weeks of 
Advent, are thoroughly discussed, they contain a review of practically 
all the sacraments and the commandments.) 

PROJECT: 

Prepare a programm based on the prophecy in this Sunday’s gospel con- 
cerning the end of the world, such as the one Orson Welles made so 
sensational. Broadcast it over the school’s sound system, and close with a 
short warning to prepare for the more imminent coming of Christ on 
Christmas day of the present year. Or, use the Evidence Guild plan and 
allow a student to explain very minutely what we Catholics mean by 
Advent, allowing the class to act as a heckling audience. This appeals 
to classes, and many questions are asked by those feigning their neigh- 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


bor’s ignorance. Another talk could be an appeal to a group whom they 
wanted to impress with the tremendous advantages of being baptized, and 
so beginning here and now the eternal life of which heaven will be a 
glorious continuation. 


SECOND SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


Today’s Mass begins to show a little more joy, now that we 
have advanced one week closer to the ‘‘fullness of time.’’ ‘People 
of Sion, behold the Lord shall come to save nations: and the 
Lord shall make the glory of His voice to be heard in the joy of 
your heart,’’ we read in the introit. In the collect we ask: “Stir 
up our hearts, O Lord, to prepare the ways of Thine only-begotten 
Son; that through His coming we may attain to serve Thee with 
purified minds.”’ In this prayer our request is that we learn to be 
less occupied with mundane things and have the courage to cast off 
our sinful habits. Only in this way can we live the Christ-life. In 
the epistle, St. Paul tells us to be all of one mind towards one 
another, according to the teaching of Christ, so that as members 
of one body in Christ we may glorify God. Could St. Paul have 
been speaking of race distinction? The gospel has Christ’s graphic 
summary of His miracles in answer to a request from John the 
Baptist that He make known whether He be the Messias. In the 
secret we acknowledge humbly our need of Christ’s assistance, and 
at the postcommunion, after He has again united Himself to us 
through the spiritual nourishment of His body and blood, we 
ask that we may learn the lesson of despising earthly things. 
DISCUSSION: 

1) What do you think are the worldly things that are keeping boys 
and girls of your age from leading a full Christian life? (Honesty could 
well be stressed here, since they are exposed to such a lack of it in their 
work experience. ) 

2) Father Smith, in The World, the Flesh, and Father Smith, re- 
marks that people used to brag about being much better than they were, 
but now the tendency seems to be to want to boast about being much 
worse than they really are. How about it? 

3) We pray that we may cast off the habits of sin. What means do 
we expect Christ to use to help us overcome these habits? Do we hear 
Mass to obtain favors, or to be made “good”? 

4) If we are to be of “one mind” in giving glory to God, what 
about our attitude toward the Japs, Negroes, Jews? Do you prefer not to 
go to heaven if there are to be colored people there? 
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5) Is the superior student really superior, and when? 

6) Christ listed all His miracles as evidence that He had come 4 
the Messias. Are there no miracles in 1945? Is Christ’s power waning, 
as did that of some of the recent “leaders”? 

PROJECT: 

Write an invitation to our Lady and St. Joseph inviting them to re. 
main at your home if all the inns are crowded, telling them what a 
privilege it would be to have them as guests. Warn them of the kind of 
city they are coming to, and express the hope that their appearance will 
remedy matters. This will be a figurative invitation—it is really a mys. 
tical coming of Christ into your life this Christmas, and you write to 
bid Him welcome. 

The girls of the class could begin making a complete layette for a 
poor child—every article the work of their hands. In a sealed envelope, 
to be placed near the altar on Christmas night, will be the good works 
that the articles symbolized. 

SisTER Mary Sr. AGNES, $.N.D. pE NAMuR 


DISCOVERING A NEW WORLD OF PRAYER 


T was during the great and solemn hours of my father’s last 
illness and death that the thought struck me: how deplorably 
poor we are when we want to say prayers in common! Here we 
were, fifteen ‘‘good Catholics,’’ members of the family, relatives, 


friends, three or four religious among them, and our whole supply | 
of prayers seemed to be exhausted after the first hours: Our Fa- | 


thers, Hail Marys, a few ejaculations repeated over and over again 
by someone when the heavy silence had grown unbearable — that 
is all we knew. Even the great and magnificent prayers from the 
liturgy of the last rites, though they deeply impressed the dying 
man as well as all present — when the good nuns repeated them 
hour after hour to break up the endless time of waiting and suf- 
fering — one just could not stand hearing them for the sixth time. 
So I mustered up enough courage to hand to the nuns a booklet 
containing Vespers and Compline, with the suggestion: ‘Please 
let us pray some psalms.’’ But with a sympathetic gesture (I was 
only twenty) they tucked the booklet away: ‘“They do not fit 
now and here.” 

I had prayed Compline for some months as my night prayer, 
and I felt strongly that these psalms were indeed in place, especially 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Psalm 90. After all, this is my own father, I thought to myself, 
and it is my duty as well as my good right to help him through 
his last hours with the prayers I firmly believe to be most suitable. 
Would I dare to say the psalm from memory? With the help of 
the Holy Spirit I then said the long psalm without hesitation, 
and we all could see how willingly and with what relief the dying 
man followed verse after verse. His reassuring, confident smile 
when I came to the passage: “Thou shalt not fear the terrors of 
night . . .”’ and his words: ‘‘No, child, I need not and I do not 
fear,” were my priceless bequest and a treasured consolation for 
us all. 

After he passed away, when we led mother to her room to get 
some rest, her first question was: “That prayer you said, what 
was it? Will you now say it with me?’ Psalm 90 then and there 
became part of our night prayer and has remained such ever since, 
soon in its context of the complete Compline. It started mother, 
who in religious things had been of ‘‘the old school,’ on a way 
that quite naturally and necessarily led to a Sunday missal, then 
a daily missal, and a little later to a book of psalms, which re- 
placed her long-used ‘“‘key-of-heaven-style’’ prayerbooks. Today 
I would give her, for a Christmas present, A Short Breviary, and 
I would be sure she would receive it and keep it as her daily com- 


: panion to enrich and deepen her prayer life. 


I can not do so. Instead, I lent my own copy of A Short 
Breviary to a neighbor, who I know is trying hard, together with 
her husband, to give their children a religious home, a truly 
Catholic background. Although of ‘“‘the old school” too, she had 
already taken whatever steps she knew to raise the level of, and 
to deepen, their family prayers in common. If she herself did not 
get tired of the repeated Our Fathers for six and more special 
intentions, of rosary decades and the like, she had learned with 
disappointment that children are all too likely to tire of them 
very easily, and that ‘“‘something must be done about it’ unless 
family prayer was to become a bore and a burden to them. 


At this point the Holy Ghost took over and performed one of 
His own daily miracles. My neighbor came to feel the wealth of 
prayer concealed in those seven hundred pages. She became aware 
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that the hours of the divine office are like continuous waves of 
prayer that sweep over the world, strong enough to carry herself 
and her whole family along over the depth of the abyss. These 
prayers of thousands of priests, religious, laypeople, she thought, 
why cannot we too join in them every once in a while, as well as 
we can manage? Why don’t we reveal to the children this glorious 


feeling of being drops in the holy flood of praying people, being | 


protected by them and with them, “folded into their folded 
hands’? Why should we not teach our children to pray with us 
the psalms and hymns, giving them in the course of the years a 
rich supply of prayers for all situations and occasions, for their 
hours of darkness, of praise, of thanksgiving, for all the liturgical 
seasons they will live through? 


Yes, she decided: this was the very book she needed, that she | 


was waiting for. Her husband, too, soon came to see things in the 
same way. Under the Christmas tree she will find the Short 
Breviary, replacing some less important wish. A sacrifice? Yes, 
but one worthwhile, unregretted. 

But don’t think my neighbor will become so pious that she 
will neglect her duties; don’t worry that she will bother her chil- 
dren with too much divine office. She will use it joyfully for her 
own re-creation and re-formation and consolation amidst a world 
of God-forsakenness and destruction. She will share her new wealth 
with her husband on his weekends, permitting the older children 
every once in a long while (as a well-earned reward) to say it 
with the parents. She will add, as the Church seasons change and 
the development of the children allows, a psalm and a hymn to 
the daily prayers, memorizing them with the children during dish 
washing and potato peeling, as she used to do with folksongs and 
poems. And so she will pass on to her children a more virile, 
strong, God-directed (instead of self-centered) religiosity and 
piety, leading them to grow into the reality of the Church asa 
living organism, whose head and spouse is Christ, and whos 


great bridal prayer is theirs too, to join in verbally or at least | 


spiritually as their state in life and their work allows. May God 
bless her efforts. 
St. Paul, Minn. THERESE MUELLER 
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NATIONAL LITURGICAL WEEK 1945 


(New Orleans, December 11 to 13) 


ATHOLIC Liturgy in Peace and Reconstruction”’ is the theme 

to be developed at this year’s Liturgical Week. A high Mass, 
solemn Mass, and pontifical Mass, each with a homily, will intro- 
duce the program of the respective days, and Compline, followed 
on the last day by the Te Deum, will be chanted each evening. A 
local office has been set up by Dom Michael Ducey, executive secre- 
tary of the Liturgical Conference, at 826 Perdido Street, New 
Orleans 12, to which all enquiries concerning accommodations, 
etc., should be addressed as soon as possible by those planning to 
attend. The following list of topics and speakers has been an- 


nounced: 
December 11: Morning Session 
1. The Meaning of the Liturgical Revival (Msgr. Reynold Hillen- 
brand, Hubbard Woods, IIl.). 
2. Catholic Liturgy: Its Meaning and Purpose (Rev. Thomas F. Stack, 
Bloomfield, Conn.). 
Afternoon Session 
3. Private Prayer and the Liturgy (Dom Leo Rudloff, O.S.B., Keyport, 
N.J.). 
4, The Divine Office: Christ’s Spouse at Prayer (Dom Malachy Burns, 
O.S.B., St. Benedict, La.). 
Evening Session 
§. The Sacraments, Sanctifiers of Christ’s Mystic Body (Rev. Richard 
T. Doherty, St. Paul, Minn.). 
6. Holy Mass: the Body of Christ United in Social Worship (Rev. 
Gerald Ellard, S.J., St. Marys, Kans.). 
December 12: Morning Session 
7. The Sacramentals of Daily Life, in Town and Country (Rev. Ber- 
nard E. Shanley, Strool, So. Dak.). 
8. The Church Year, Consecrating the March of Time (Rev. Jules A. 
Keating, Birmingham, Ala.). 
Afternoon Session 
9. Ecclesiastical Chant: an Historical Survey (Sister M. Ethelreda, 
O.S.U., Toledo, Ohio). 
10. Ecclesiastical Chant in Our Worship Today (Rev. Edgar Boyle, 
San Francisco, Calif.). 
Evening Session 
11. The Liturgy in Art and Architecture (Mrs. Elizabeth Ward Per- 
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kins, Boston, Mass.) . 
12. The Liturgy and Catholic Culture (Rev. Vincent F. Kienberger, 
O.P., Madison, Wis.). 
December 13: Morning Session 
13. The Liturgy in Education: Primary Schools (Sister M. Celestine, 
C.PP.S., O’Fallon, Mo.). 
14. The Liturgy in Education: Secondary Schools (Sister M. Madeleva, 
C.S.C., Notre Dame, Ind.). 
Afternoon Session 
15. The City Parish (Rev. H. P. Lohman, New Orleans, La., and Rey, 
E. W. Neuzil, Iowa City, Iowa). 
16. The Country Parish (Rev. Philip Weller, Dorchester, Wis., and 
Dom Carlos Verbeke, missionary in the West Indies). 
Evening Session 
17. Catholic Liturgy in Peace and Reconstruction (Very Rev. Leo J. 
Ruggle, St. Joseph, Mo.). 
18. Concluding Address (The Most Rev. Archbishop of New Orleans), 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — DOM PASCHAL BoTzZ, O.S.B., teaches 
dogmatic theology in the seminary of St. John’s Abbey. — 

FR. GERALD VANN, O.P., author of On Being Human, Of 

His Fulness, and the recent superb Heart of Man, and contributing 
editor of Blackfriars, is on the staff of Blackfriars School, Laxton. 
— Dom ERMIN ViTRY, O.S.B., is the editor of Caecilia and chant 
director at O’Fallon, Mo. —H.A.R., our timely ‘‘columnist,” 
will be with us again throughout the coming year. He is a diocesan 


priest, a pastor, with an extraordinary background of experience | 








both here and in Europe. We are proud to have him on the staff. | 
For though not all readers see eye to eye with him on individual | 


points (thank goodness, for it would be dull indeed if they did), 
he does, by their own admission, never fail to give them some- 
thing furiously to think about. And that is always to the good. 
— SISTER MARY ST. AGNES, S.N.D. DE NAMUR, is a faculty 
member of Notre Dame High School in Chicago. — Mrs. THER- 
ESE MUELLER is the author of Family Life in Christ and Our 
Children’s Year of Grace. Her home is in St. Paul, Minn. 


e 
A new publication, of capital importance for the liturgical 
revival, has been announced by Bruce Co. of Milwaukee: The 
Roman Ritual, in parallel Latin and English columns. The trans- 
lator is Father Philip T. Weller, pastor at Dorchester, Wis., whos 
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competence in matters liturgical has become more widely known 
in recent years through his contributions to the national Liturgical 
Weeks. According to the publishers’ announcement, the book does 
not reproduce the entire Rituale, but it does contain the large latter 
section, the sacramental blessings. It is a big step forward; now 
we have another necessary tool for the work that lies ahead. 


+ 


Viterbo College Studio, La Crosse, Wis. (815 South Ninth 
Street), has designed a baptism certificate that should prove an 
effective aid in fostering the proper baptismal awareness. Printed 
in three colors, 814 by 12 inches, beautifully hand-lettered and 
illustrated with symbols, it is meant to be framed and hung in 
the children’s bedroom, where it can be read and explained to them 
as they grow up in grace and age. The text enumerates the graces 
of baptism and the dignity and privileges of the baptized mem- 
ber of Christ, and ends with an exhortation to live up to his 
sublime vocation. Price of one certificate (for either sex), 25 cents; 
on parchment-like paper, 35 cents. Discount in lots. The docu- 
ment could appropriately be donated to the baptized by the 


sponsors. 
o 


Laval Théologie et Philosophie, an impressive new biannual 
of 200 large pages published by the faculty of Laval University 
in Quebec, starts off Volume I, No. 1 with an essay on ‘‘Notre 
participation au sacerdoce du Christ: étude sur le caractére sacra- 
mentel,’’ by Lionel Audet. (Incidentally, it is the only theological 
article among the twelve contributions.) Further instalments are 
to follow. On the basis of what has appeared, we would rank it as 
the most thorough and competent investigation of the topic yet 
to appear in America (we understand that several doctoral theses 
on the lay priesthood are in preparation at Catholic University 
in Washington). Fr. Audet in his introduction remarks that the 
commentators of St. Thomas’ Summa all readily admit the doc- 
trine of the character as a participation in Christ’s priesthood, but 
that, curiously, only the rare exception makes any attempt to pene- 
trate into the matter more fully; and that in our day, when there 
is so much talk about the apostolate and Catholic Action, it is all 
the more needful that we have a clear grasp of their doctrinal 
basis, namely, the magnificent Thomistic theology of the sacra- 
mental character. 

+ 


Just recently we happened to discover an interesting sidelight 
on the doctrine of the lay priesthood. (Very likely it has been 
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“‘discovered’’ more than once previously, but it was new to us, 
and may be to some of our readers.) As the scriptural text for his 
fifth Mystagogical Catechesis (in which he explains to the newly 
baptized the offering of the eucharistic Sacrifice), St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem uses the second chapter of 1 Peter. Since this is the 
chapter with the famous passages about Christians being ‘‘a holy 
priesthood . . . a chosen race, a royal priesthood,’’ etc., the con- 
nection between the laity’s share in the priesthood and their 
sharing in the offering of the Mass would seem to be evident. But 
the great majority of authors have consistently and with some 
warmth rejected the reality of the lay priesthood, often precisely 
by quoting as evidence against it St. Peter’s statement: ‘Be you... 
a holy priesthood, to offer spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God 
through Jesus Christ’’ (1 Pet. 2:5). These “‘spiritual sacrifices,” 
they maintain, are our prayers and good works, i.e., sacrifices 
only in an improper sense; and hence the priesthood of which St. 
Peter here speaks is likewise only a figurative priesthood, a priest- 
hood improperly so called. St. Cyril, however, after describing the 
eucharistic anaphora, says: ‘“Then, the spiritual sacrifice (pneuma- 
tiken thusian: the identical Greek words of St. Peter) having been 
completed. . . .’”” And to put his meaning beyond doubt, he adds 
the words “‘unbloody latria’’ (anaimakton latreian) as explana- 
tory of “‘spiritual sacrifice.’’ And the sentence ends with the words: 
“‘we all together pray and offer this Victim’’ (c. 8). Nor should 
it be forgotten that St. Cyril was declared a Doctor of the Church 
for his magnificent witnessing in these Catecheses to the traditional 
sacramental faith of the Church. 
e 

William C. Smith, assistant executive secretary of the N.C.C.M., 
writes in the October issue of Catholic Action: ‘It would seem 
to us that persons interested in Catholic Action ought to know a 





book by Very Rev. Martin B. Hellriegel entitled The Holy Sacri- | 


fice of the Mass. . . . I have often wondered if it would not be a 
good idea for our affiliated organizations to indicate to their pas- 
tors that they would welcome the restoration of the Missa Can- 
tata, or even a Solemn Mass where there are sufficient priests, in 
those parishes that do not presently have one or the other. . . . 
Some day, who knows, the practice of chanting Vespers in our 
parish churches may even be restored. It would be a fine thing if 


our affiliates would, wherever possible, cooperate with their clergy | 


in working towards a restoration of these liturgical services.” 
Amen! But what an even finer thing it would be if the local coun- 
cils of Catholic Men throughout the country would lend not only 
moral but also vocal support to their weekly parish high Masses. 
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Then we would really be getting somewhere. Or perhaps this is 
what Mr. Smith had in mind. Mere multiplation of sung solemni- 
ties is not what Pius X and Pius XI called for. 

* 


“We shall not be content nor shall we rest until, with the 
help of God, every parish church and institutional chapel shall 
have at least one Mass on Sundays and holydays of obligation 
throughout the year sung with the correct rendition of the proper 
and ordinary parts, with the laity singing the ordinary and 
making the responses to the priest’’ (Most Rev. Thomas H. Mc- 
Laughlin, bishop of Paterson, N.J., quoted in the Catholic Choir- 
master, September, 1945). 

4 

In its weekly feature devoted to ““Your Schools,’’ the Cleveland 
Catholic Universe Bulletin recently explained the musical pro- 
gram introduced under the late Archbishop Schrembs and now 
observed in all the parochial schools of the diocese. Familiarity 
with the chant is a primary objective: familiarity not only with 
the music, but with its function as prayer and with the meaning 
of the texts. Moreover, the child “‘is encouraged to learn the chant 
(of the Gloria Patri, for example) well, so that it can be sung at 
his night prayers.”” This carry-over from church and school to 
family and private devotional life, though perhaps somewhat lim- 
ited in the extent of its applicability, strikes us as an excellent idea. 
In fact, if the next generation of parents will have learned chant 
in school, the day may not be so distant when, for Catholic chil- 
dren — to parody an axiom —chant begins at home. There is 
no reason why family prayer should be always and only in the 
form of recitation. Some of the beautiful seasonal melodies would 
go far to inspire an initial “‘sentire cum Ecclesia’ in the heart of 
the child. 

+ 


In St. Paul, the winter session of the diocesan teachers college 
boasts of an enrollment of nearly 250 Sisters, this being almost 
double the number of former years. One of the reasons for the in- 
crease is Father Edward Gleason’s chant classes, in which the mat- 
ter for graded courses of study on the elementary levels is explained. 

° 

With its issue of October 27, the Boston Pilot began a regular 
column on “‘the liturgical life of the Church.’’ An editorial intro- 
duction states: ‘“This department is herewith inaugurated in re- 
sponse to the suggestions of many subscribers who reasonably 
feel that the encouragement of interest in the liturgy of the 
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Church is quite properly one of the functions of a Catholic news- 
paper.”’ The first article, by Rev. Francis P. Moran, on the liturgi- 
cal movement, is a good start. Perhaps this is an appropriate occa- 
sion for us to pay our respects to the Los Angeles Tidings and 
to our associate editor, Father Reinhold, who has been writing a 
weekly essay on the liturgy for that paper for well over a year. 
Too bad it isn’t syndicated and made generally available by the 
NCWC news service; it would, we venture to guess, soon attract 
quite an audience, and it might even bring some life to the usually 
placid corner reserved for ‘‘Letters’’ in many of our diocesan 
weeklies. 
e 


If you want to help in spreading the ideals of the liturgical 
movement, why not send a subscription to ORATE FRATRES as a 
Christmas present: to a priest friend, a seminarian, a teaching 
Brother, a convent, individual Sisters, leaders among the thinking 
laity? You will find a subscription blank in the advertising sec- 
tion of this issue. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
“TE IGITUR” 


To the Editor: — As an untrained layman I was happy to read Fr. Gass- 
ner’s treatment of the “Te igitur” of the canon of the Mass (O.F., Oct. 
7, pp. 487ff.). For many years both as an Anglican and as a Catholic 
I have thought of those words as meaning what he has said—against the 
opinion of scholars both Catholic and Anglican, that they are only a 
“meaningless relic.” Those words have always seemed to me to connect 
the “gratias agere” of the preface with the blessings in the later part of 
the canon. I am sorry that Fr. Gassner did not refer to the preface and 
blessing used in the consecration of the holy chrism on Maundy Thurs- 
day. There the traditional “preface” form is used which recalls and 
thanks God for the Old Testament gifts, and then proceeds, without 
Sanctus (as in several other blessings) to “Te igitur deprecamur Domine 
sancte, Pater omnipotens aeterne Deus,” i.e., using the exact words of 
the preface and not changing them to “clementissime Pater” as is done 
in our canon of the Mass. It seems to me that Father Gassner’s idea is 
proved to be correct by this striking anaphora used in the blessing of the 
holy chrism: more especially if we remember that in the famous Apos- 
tolic Tradition of St. Hippolytus, to which he refers so frequently, a 
rubric immediately after the text of the eucharistic anaphora states that 
for the blessing of oil the celebrant should “render thanks” in the same 
form as, but not verbally identical with, the “rendering of thanks” for 
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the oblation of bread and wine. To me it is remarkable how to this day 
the Church has continued to use this “same form.” 

I don’t know anything about the date of the chrism form, but in that 
it omits the Sanctus it may be very ancient [it goes back almost verba- 
tim to two of the earliest Sacramentaries, the Gelasian and Gregorian— 
Ed.], and by that omission clearly connects the “Te igitur” to the 
“gratias agere,” as I have said above, thus wonderfully connecting the 
thanksgiving with the blessings. 

God bless you for your charitable words as to the “prayer life of a 
separated Christian community.” The continued use of so much of the 
Catholic liturgy by our separated brethren does keep alive amongst them 
much of the Catholic faith and in many persons including myself, that 
use and love of it has flowered into full union with the Catholic Church. 

Baltimore, Md. (Mr.) THomas E. Davis 


FROM A P.O.W. CAMP 


To the Editor: —I have just finished reading a copy of OraTE FRaTRES. 
It is a wonderful magazine, the best that I have come across in America 
so far. As soon as I shall be able to return home, you will get a subscrip- 
tion from me. 

. . . Our faith alone can give us any reason today for hope and joy. 
A number of the men have found their way back to that faith. Although 
we are relatively few in number, divine services are well attended. We 
have transformed a common barracks building into a chapel, of which 
we are now quite proud. All the windows are painted with scenes of 
the life of Christ, from the annunciation to the final judgment. Behind 
the altar is a panel painting of the Christ the King surrounded by 
angels. A few weeks ago our artist, one of the men, also completed a set 
of the stations. The “dedication” of the chapel proved to be a solemn 
event. The mass was the composition of our organist. Next Sunday we 
are to sing a chant mass, out of the Kyriales donated by the Liturgical 
Press. Every Sunday evening I have a spiritual conference, after which 
we all sing Compline in German, followed by the Salve Regina... . 

Nebraska (Rev.) JoseEpH HuBer 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE ATTITUDE TOWARDS LABOR IN EARLY CHRISTIANITY AND 
ANCIENT CULTURE. By Rev. Arthur T. Geoghegan. The Catholic Uni- 
versity Press, Washington, D.C., 1945. Pp. 250. Paper, $3.00. 


The redeeming effect of Christianity on human life is perhaps best 
seen in the revolution of the attitude toward work. Father Geoghegan 
has made a needed and brilliant study of this topic. The first half of the 
book is a superb summary of the concept of work amongst the Greeks, 
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the Romans and the Jews. It serves as a necessary background for appre- } 
ciating the “complete change” accomplished by Christianity. The second 
part is a thorough analysis of the attitude toward work of Christ, the 7 
Apostles, the Apostolic Fathers, the later Fathers and the monks, up to 
the sixth century. 

There are a variety of reasons why Christian teaching elevated work, 
especially physical work, to a new level of dignity. Work is a means of | 
perfection even as idleness is an occasion of sin. Work has economic value 
and enables man to support himself. Work is a required means for giv- 
ing charity. But above all, the doctrine of the Mystical Body and the 
implied unprecedented value of every human person brings the change. 
One problem is, unfortunately, scantily treated. Why was the institution 
of slavery not abolished for nearly 1800 years after Christ? Granted that 
the worst features of slavery were mitigated and that “master and slave 7 
regarded each other as brothers,” slavery is still slavery. The problem of | 
attitude toward work cannot be as easily separated from that of slavery 
as Father Geoghegan implies. But this is a minor criticism of a “work” 
well done. 

E. H. 
SERMON OUTLINES. For the Sundays and Holy Days of the Year. By Rev. | 

William R. O’Connor. With a roreword by the Most Rev. Francis J. Spell- 

man and a Preface by the Most Rev. Bartholomew J. Eustace. The Newman 

Book Shop, Westminster, Md. 1945. Pp. 133. Cloth, $2.25. 

This course of sermons, short, fresh and ready for use, has run several 
tests of approval. The author preached them on various occasions, after 
which they were put together as a course of instruction for the diocese | 
of Camden at the request of its Bishop. Now they appear as a collection | 
of 59 sermons for the Sundays and main feasts of the year, recommend- 
ed by the Ordinaries of two dioceses. 


Though not strictly a series, except by being attached to consecutive | 
Sundays, the collection covers a wide range of subjects on the Christian 
life, such as sacraments, virtues, doctrine, prayer, apologetics, education, 
family. The topics suggest themselves from one of the current liturgical 
texts. Each treatment fulfills in an admirable way the function of a 
sermon at Mass, namely to rouse faith and the joy of faith. The author 7 
achieves that function by giving to each topic a doctrinal backbone. 
The doctrine is not labelled “dogma,” but is rather implicit: one senses 
that theology determines prayer and action and all the consequent emo- 
tions. ; 

The book is distinctly modern in its brevity (two pages for each ser- 
mon), in its directness and in the imagery that our people will under- 7 
stand. 

(We venture to recommend the book highly despite its lack of an 4 
Imprimatur.) P. R. B. 
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